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No. 6. 


| On the other hand, it is a subject pertinent 
and important to be considered, (especially 
by those in trial among us,) what are the 
| conditions that justify separation in a Christ- 
ian body ? 

| Examining the reasons put forth by our 
| Friends who have taken this step, the ques- 
|tion may be applied, whether the long list 
of charges brought against their brethren 
| constitutes a valid ground on which to base 
a separation ? 

When irregularities, and inconsistencies, 
and abuses of the large liberty our members 
have, find their way, or are thrust, into the 
'body, suffering must ensue to the living 
|members. Then it must be considered, first, 
what degree of divergence or defection in 
| practice or principle may be suffered; and 
|second, how far such divergence or defection 
| must prevail to warrant a division. 
| Asto the first, would not toleration be 
| wisely allowed, or at least suffered, in what- 





lever is not fundamental and vital to the in- 


| tegrity of the organization? In non-essen - 


| tials, liberty is what we all wish to have and 
23 | to give. 


Scientific Notes... aa i Chase 8 94 

Portry—Thoughts at a "Funeral—For God.. pecaubentbesensoabasete 95 | But when there is a manifest change of 

SIE Wi SII. cxccdinns, soneseeecheieiaabanepatal eamaniensintetacngse: OU | | base, a constitutional digression, bow far 
— ceaepreiermess : | must it prevail ere the steadfast and faith- 
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SEPARATIONS. 





The separations which have been brought 
about in our Society within the last three 
years cannot be passed by as alight matter, 
if we estimate with any just appreciation 
their significance or their consequences. 

Although local and limited in their extent, 
they indicate a dissatisfaction and disturb- | 
ance as wide-spread as the Society itself. 

They should arouse us on the one hand 
to a more searching analysis of the disturb 
ing elements, that that which is of Christ, 


and which gathers to Him, may be distin- | 


guished from that which is unauthorized by 
His Spirit, which scatters abroad. 


| of influence, and avoid suffering, which with 


| ful members should desert the body ? 


No local issue in a subordinate meeting 
/could justify such a course. It would seem 
‘that not until the issue is fairly met in the 
highest tribunal or Yearly Meeting, and the 
bod dy commits itself on the side of departure 
from its organic principles, would it forfeit 
its name or place. And until its name is 
thus forfeited, how can another organization 
rightfully assume it ? 

The few who separate, practically disown 
the whole body which they leave. There may 
be far more of their true friends remaining in 
the body than the number of those who go 
with them. The hands of these are weakened 
by their withdrawal. They may gain greater 
quiet and ease at the cost of a lessened circle 
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a steadfast abiding in their lot, and unwaver- 
ing testimony to the truth, might avail to 
win back even their erring brethren. 

I sympathize with all who are brought in- 
to trial by their fidelity to the Lord and His 


cause, but I would plead with them to con- | 


sider well whether these schisms are the 
Master’s remedy for the over-action and the 
over-zeal, and the crude teaching, and the 
officious usurpations here and there, by 
which the enemy, taking advantage of in- 


experience, would, indeed, if possible, lay | 


waste the fairest fruits of our heritage. 

May we not cherish the faith and hope, 
that the Lord will bless the patient and con- 
sistent witness borne by His children in the 
body, making it fruitful in His own time, in 
reclaiming that which is out of the way, and 
preserving through all a people true to their 
calling, and a pure testimony to the truth as 
it is in Jesus? 

Tbe hesitation shown by our Friends of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to precipitate 
separation within their own borders, or to 
sever the bond that connects them still with 
the Society, will, I can hardly doubt, in the 
future stand commended as an example 
worthy to be followed. 

Let us pray that the time of gatbering 
may come when the partitions that divide 
the true Israel of God, may be no farther 
multiplied, but rather removed, that all may 
be one in the unity which comes by sanctifi- 
cation through the truth. J. B. 


Iowa. 
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AN ESKIMO’S STORY. 


Memoirs of Haus Hendrik, the Arctic 
Traveller, serving under Kane, Hayes, Hall 
and Nares. Written by himself. Tribner 
& Co., London. 


This book is unique, the only one ever 
written by an Eskimo, and in his own 


language. The whole has been translated 
and published as it was written, by Dr. Henry 
Rink, of Greenland. Who that has read the 
tales of Arctic travel does not remember the 
faithful Hans, who did such good service as 
a hunter, and by his knowledge of the re 
sources of the frozen north. He has writ- 
ten this story of his adventurous life, chiefly 
from memory, though partly aided by notes 
of hisown. It is a simple, straightforward 
story, and lets the reader understand the 
thoughts and feelings of an Eskimo, as 
hardly anything else could. 

Hans was born at Fiskernaes, in Green- 
land, his father being a Christian Indian and 
exhorter. His mother also was engaged 
about the mission establishment. He joined 
Dr. Kane on his journey, staid with him the 


(ened 


| slaughter.” 


REVIEW. 


| first winter, and was with Morton when he 
reached the most northerly point seen by the 
| expedition, and from whence an open sea was 
reported. When Kane abandoned his vessel 
and started south, Hans staid behind with 
some natives who lived one thousand miles 
north of his old home, but to whom he had 
become attached by frequently visiting them 
‘from Kane’s vessel. These were unchrist- 
natives, who Hans found “had no 
idea of a Creator,” yet whom he praises as 
kind and true. He says ‘they abhor man- 
Where white men with all the 
aid of stores from the south can scarcely 
pass a winter without some one being lost, 
these people live and thrive on seal, wolves, 
bears, birds, foxes, and reindeer. After a 
time Hans rejoined his people in the south, 
but made a second journey with Dr. Hayes. 
On this occasion he was sent out with Sonn- 
tag, the astronomer of the expedition, to try 
to find a settlement of the natives, and poor 
Sonntag fell into the water while trying to 
cross from one piece of ice to another. Hans 
pulled him out and helped him to a but 
which proved to be abandoned. He took 
what care he could of him, but Sonntag 
perished with the cold, and his body was 
found long afterwards in his fur sleeping- bag 
just as he bad died. Hans pushed on to the 
settlements, obtained help, and returned to 
the vessel. When Hayes returned, Hans 
‘remained at Upernavik, and was sent to an 
out-station as a teacher for the children. 
| Afterwards he worked at another station, 
| whence he was called to Upernavik to join 
Captain Hall’s expedition in the Polaris. 
With another native, he was most useful to 
the party by hunting seal, reindeer, and 
musk-oxen, which were found at the extreme 
northern point reached by the Polaris. He 
had married on his first journey, and took 
with him on this one his wife and three 
children. A fourth was added while the 
Polaris was lying at ber winter harbor, and 
at two months old the little Eskimo was one 
of the party which, leaving the ship when it 
was apparently about to sink, was separated 
from it in the dark, and drifted on an ice 
floe from a very high latitude nearly to 
Newfoundland. This occupied six months, 
including the fearful darkness and cold of 
an Arctic winter. Again and again in his 
dire extremities of sorrow or peril, Haas re- 
cords his prayers. One of them was, 
“Jesus, lead me by the hand while I am 
here below; forsake me not. If thou dost 
not abide with me, I shall fall; but near to 
thee I am safe.” 

The safety of the party of ten natives and 
nineteen white men on this terrible drift 
seems to have been due very largely to Hans 
and his Eskimo comrades. Rescued by 
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a ship, and carried to America, after ities 
Washington, Hans and his party were re 
turned to Greenland. It would have been 
thought that such an experience would have 
daunted the boldest, but he made a fourth 
journey with Captain Nares, with the ves- 
sels “Alert” and ‘ Discovery.” Faithful as 
ever, Hans rendered most valuable service 
On this as on bis previous journeys he seems 
to have suffered fear from the talk of the 
sailors which he could not quite comprehend 
He suspected that be was to be flogged, and 
one night ran off into the darkness, thinking 
it better to starve and freeze than suffer the 
revilings and cruelty of the Tuluks, as the 
whites were called. However, he bethought 
himeelf of the kindness of the captain, and 
only went about five miles. After a night’s 
sleep he was found, and then the captain as- 
sured him of bis protection. 

Not only as a picture of Arctic life, but 
also of the superstitious thoughts and charac 
ter of the Eskimo, this strange little 
work is well worthy of perusal. Above all 
it shows bow all men are one in their joys 
fears, sorrows, and loves; bow kindness 
wins, and confidence begets affection in all 
It illustrates, too, the support which faith in 
God, as known through our Lord Jesus, 
gives to the soul in trial or temptation. 


2. 


To CurisTiANs.—There is peace in rest- 
ing in the Lord Jesus.—George Fox. 

The Lord is King over all the earth! 
Therefore all people, praise and glorify your 
King in the true obedience, in the upright- 
ness, in the beauty of holiness. O consider, 
in the true obedience the Lord is known, 
and an understanding from Him is received. 
Mark and consider in silence, in the lowli- 
ness of mind, and thou wilt hear the Lord 
speak unto thee in thy mind. His voice is 
sweet and pleasant; His sheep hear His 
voice, and they will not bearken unto 
another ; and when the +y hear His voice, they 
rejoice and are obedient; they also sing for 


joy. Ob, their bearts are filled with ever 
lasting triumph! They sing, and praise 
the Eternal God in Zion: their joy sball 


never man take from them. 


Glory to the 
Lord God for evermore !—@G 


George For, 1650. 


> 


For Friends’ Review. 


WINE. 





Excellent writers have sometimes fallen 
into error by copying the expressions or 
opinions of others without sufficiently exam- 
ining the evidence on which they rest. | 
think the writer of the article entitled ‘ 
dinances,” on page 51 of Friends’ Review 
may have done so when he speaks of “the 
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wine of the kingdom.” I bave heard the 
same expression elsewhere, but where did it 
come from? Not from the Bible. It is 
perhaps derived from the supposition that 
our Saviour drank wine with His disciples 
at the Passover. In looking briefly at this 
matter, I hope a few remarks may pot be 
out of place, although they may lead to 
a subject quite different from that treated of 
by the correspondent above referred to 

For some centuries past tbe practice of 
drinking intoxicating wine was so general, 
that nearly every person took it for granted 
that its use was fully authorized in the 
Bible. They were educated in this opinion, 
and it became so strongly fixed in the mind 
that they have w ondered bow any one could 
doubt it, although when called on for the 
evidence they were unable to furnish it. 
They could not answer the question bow its 
use could be warranted, when it was de- 
nounced in this same Bible as fraught witb 
so much danger. In one place it is described 
as a * mocker,”’ “ raging,’’ producing ‘“ woe, 


sorrow, contentions, wounds without cause, 
red eyes;’ as “biting like a serpent and 


stinging like an udder,” with the caution or 
prohibition not even to ‘look upon it,” 
a stronger interdiction than apy modern 
temperance pledge. Is it probable that our 
Saviour, in the of so strong a probibi- 
tion in the inspired volume, indorsed the use 
of this biting serpent at the Passover with 
His disciples? If we are not positively 
certain on this point, is it not running a 
dangerous risk to use it? Is it not better to 
keep on the safe side ? 

‘The well known Cannon Farrar stated on 
a public occasion that “many of the wines 
of the ancients were not intoxicating.” 
Calmet says, ‘‘ The Jews, before the Pass- 
over, examined with serupulous care and 
ejected fermented wiue.”” Many authorities 
have given the same opinion. Unless we 
are perfectly sure that the permitted wine 
was not of this barmless sort, are we author. 
ized to introduce the use of what bas always 
to a greater or less extent led to crime 
community ? 

The same word translated “ wine” may 
have a good and a bad meaning, in the same 
way that “drink * sometimes means refresh 
ing cold water, and sometimes 
intoxicants. 

In the passages in the New Testament so 
often referred to, 


face 


in a 


) iddening 


in describing the last 


sup 
per, many have adopted the opinion that the 
evangelists used the word “ wine,” altt ouvu 
if they had, it would not necessarily ba 

been of the intoxicating sort. It is remark 

ble, as if trom a prophetic fear that neo 
might draw a wrong inference from anv 
other expression, that not one of the three 
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evangelists who narrate the scene uses the 
word “wine,” but all say simply “ the fruit 
of the vine,” which might have been the 
fresh pure juice, or the juice preserved from 
fermentation by the well-known eastern pro 
cess. But many modern writers have 
innocently copied the error from others that 
wine was spoken of, and among the rest 
Joseph John Gurney, who repeatedly speaks 
of the ‘‘ wine in the cup” on that occasion. 

It may be stated in this connection that 
many authentic cases have been reported 
where reformed drunkards have been drawn 
back to ruin and death by arousing the latent 
appetite at the “communion table,” by the 
alcoholic wine mistakenly used on that| 
occasion. In one instance, a man who had} 
long struggled between reform and destruc- 
tion, had been enabled through a new trust 
ing faith in his Saviour, to abstain entirely | 
for several months. He was invited to par- | 
take of the wine at the sacrament, but held | 
back, knowing its effects. He was urged, | 
and at last yielded. It operated like the fire 
of a furnace, and aroused all the fury of his | 
system under his old habits. He sunk to| 
rise no more. Are we perfectly sure that 
our Saviour, in whom were hid all the treas- | 
ures of wisdom and knowledge, endorsed | 
the practice which would lead to such a} 
result ? X. 


——— 
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POSITIVISM. 


eS 


The general and critical survey of the} 
foundations of knowledge has now become | 
altogether tou serious a matter for disregard. 
Such vehement assaults bave been directed 
against the basis of philosophical belief, that | 
it is idle to ignore their significance. We 
are all indirectly interested in speculative 
matters; for the drift of thought determines | 
the drift of society. It is us common a fault 
fer educated men to abstain from philosophy 
as from politics; and in both cases there is 
equal danger. In this way it would be use- 
ful, perhaps, to glance for a moment at the 
present situation. The day has gone by 
when, like Duns Scotus, a man could believe 
one thing in divinity and another in philoso- 
phy. The advocate of Comte’s Positivism 
must reconcile therewith bis religious creed ; | 
and, on the other band, be whose religion 
demands a spiritual or super-sensible world 
must rigidly recognize such an item in his| 
speculative thought. As members of a 
Christian denomination, we are strongly in- 
terested in the fortunes of the philosophic 


sect that maintains the rational certainty of | 


truths admitted as lying at the basis of re- 


| Universities. 





ligion. 


The attentive observer of the currents in 
modern investigation must have noted the 
devotion manifested by leading intellects 
to practical and unspeculative topics. 
Never was the microscope so busily plied. 
Never did the common needs of education 
receive such attention. Witness our history 
primers, our biology primers, our hand-books 
written up to the latest date of research by 
men of foremost rank in their respective 
departments. And get, side by side with 
this strongly marked movement, is notice- 
able a reverse current tending toward pure 


| metaphysical speculation. George H. Lewes 


was retracting, or ratber explaining into 
nothing, his famous attack on metaphysics, 


|made some years back in the preface to his 


Biographical History of Philosophy. The 
|Comtists are getting uneasy. Mill, in his 
posthumous essays, made some significant 
admissions. As ‘Masson says, the despised 
word, banned with so much formality by 
the rising school, is well nigh restored to 


|its ancient British honors, and Metaphysics 


is again in the ascendant. We are told that 
Hegel is becoming popular in the Scottish 
That fling in Hudibras— 
“He knew what's what, and that's as high 


As metaphysic wit can fly,""-— 
would lose its satire to-day; for precisely 


what’s what ia a cosmological sense, is the 
great problem of modern thought, whether 
it be solved by the Hamiltonian’s realism, 


| Mill’s ‘permanent possibilities of sensa- 


tion,” or Herbert Spencer’s Unknowable. In 
brief, there is a growing reaction against 
the narrowing tendencies of Positivism pure 
and simple. This reaction suggests the 
examination of certain claims of the Positive 
Philosophy. I think the alarm that most 
people feel over the modern aspect of affairs 
can be traced to an undefined dread that all 
old landmarks are disappearing, that another 


|race has come upon the scene, “and other 


palms are won,’ to the loss and shame of 
the time-honored customs of our fathers 
The bold assumptions of the innovators 
strengthen the theory. So many new defi 
nitions, so many overturnings of long- 
cherished beliefs, that one half expects to 
find some day in his morning paper, that 
two and two hereafter are to make five, or 
that Huxley has discovered a way of caus- 
ing two straight lines to enclose a space. 


| In this way, most thoughtful men who love 
‘|and honor the truths their fathers loved, 


who would still hold “the faith that Milton 
held,” turn with rigid disapproval from the 
whole range of modern investigation, re- 
garding it as totally given over to the forces 
of avowed or secret Materialism. In the 
eyes of many, that noble profession which 
claimed the ardent devotion of Cicero, and 
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the life-long service of minds like Plato, 
Kant or Hamilton, is surrendered to all base 
uses of outright atheism. This conclusion 
is not, it seems to me, by any means well 
founded. Mere claim is not possession. 
The cherished boast of these Positivists is 
their arrival at a stage of thought far more 
enlightened than that of the last century, 
yet more than that of the seventeenth, 
more again than that of the sixteenth, and 
so on; thus with every backward step in 
the series, increasing the superiority. That 
is, as Comte claims, the speculative world, 
emerging from the “theological” phase, 
passed into a higher, but still erroneous 
“metaphysical ” mode of thought. Now, 
out of this lahyrinth, it is progressing into 
the broad light of the “ positive” epoch, the 
real goal of humanity. So runs the compla- 
cent creed. To sustain this theory, how- 
ever, a historic fact is to be proved, namely, 
that as we approach the beginnings of philo 
sophie thought, Positivism, or its equivalent, 
Materialism, must be found gradually dimin- 
ishing, and metaphysical or theological ideas 
greatly preponderating. In other words, if 
man’s mind, as is claimed, has been gradu- 
ally clarifying into this beatific state now 
reached, manifestly at the beginning of the 
process we should find very little of the posi- 
tive element. I have called Materialism the 
equivalent of Positivism. Stuart Mill de- 
fines the latter as follows: ‘‘ Positive philos- 
ophy maintains that, within the existing 
order of the Universe, or rather of the part 
of it known 
cause of every phenomenon is not super- 
natural.”” We are then limited to material 


data, and forbidden to assume anything ex- 


traneous thereto. Add Lewes’ 
(Problems of Life and Mind, 
that Positivism ‘‘claims to be the codification 
of the laws of the Cosmos;” and we must 
admit Positivism and Materialism to be, for 
our purpose. convertible terms. 


assertion 


in positive philosophy, we are prepared to 
find the theory borne out by 
historic course of Materialism. But I open 
the best accredited manual on the subject,* 
and find these emphatic opening words: 
“Der Materialismus ist so alt als die Philos 
ophie ;”"-—-Materialism is as old as Philoso 
phy then, and developed in equal strength 
with the opposing theory. 


to us, the direct determining | 


Vol. I, p. 69) | 


Keeping in| 
mind the assumed course of development) 


facts in the} 


The Positivist | 


is therefore in the dilemma of either avsert- | 


ing the beginning of positive or materialistic 


| acre. 


thought to be vague and without coherent | 


relation, and gradually increasing in lucid- 
ness and fulness the progress of 
time, or he must admit the comparatively 


with 


*Lange’s Geschichte des Materialismus 


| farmers’ hands. 
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trifling additions made to the stock of posi- 
tive thought since the dawn of philosophy ; 
this latter being an admission that will 
hardly square with his hypothesis. Yet, if 
he adheres to the former view, he contra- 
dicts himself in holding up such men as 
Democritus or Lucretius, and pronouncing 
them of equal scientific grasp with modern 
thinkers. For, as we remember, Democritus 
formed his Universe on a basis of atoms 
existing in a void, with prevailing and per- 
vading law (anagke) determining their rela- 
tions; and to-day the theory of materialists 
is essentially the same. Tyndall remorks 
with pride* that Empedocles, two thousand 
years ago, anticipated the now famous doc- 
trine of the survival of the fittest. But 
Democritus, let us bear in mind, was fol- 
lowed in less then half a century by the 
spiritual Plato. 

Again, if our Positivist declares for the 
latter supposition, he must,as I have hinted, 
renounce tn foto his haughty assumptions, or 
else evade the difficulty by basing these as- 
sumptions on the increased following that 
Positivism has lately found. Whatever 
course he may take, it seems beyond dispute 
that spiritual philosophy bas no harder bat- 
tles to fight than those of old; that even 
within its ranks, vacillating, sentimental 
beliefs are strengthening into convictions of 
the certainity of a personal God; that not 
only were Kant and Leibnitz as mighty in 
their day and generation as Mill and Spen- 
cer in ours, but that the future will doubt- 
less give us a greater even than these, and 
one who shall restore to transcendental 
thought its old position. Lastly, it remains 
that the common sense of humanity must 
always favor that philosopby which, recog- 
nizing infinite change of form, recog- 
nizes as well the perdurable idea; which 
admits the growth and varied progress of 
the intellect, but asserts that the soul is 
intrinsically the same, whether on old Ara. 
bian plains, in the childhood of the race, it 
greet the infinite source of its aspirations, or 
whether it follow in reverence that Spirit’s 
power and might throughout the labyrinth 
of a comprehended universe. F. B.G 


—. 


The wheat crop of Illinois this year, 
according to the returns of the State 
Board of Agriculture, amounts to 42,041,252 
bushels, an average of 19% bushels to the 
This crop is valued at $37,266,757, 
or an average of 88 cents per bushel in the 
It is the largest and most 


| valuable wheat crop ever grown in Iilinois, 


The area of land sown in wheat was 2 137,- 
063 acres. 


*Belfast Address. 
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For Frien!s’ Review. 


PETER GARDINER. 


Peter Gardiner was a minister among 
Friends in early times. He felt a call to 
visit the Friends and others in Scotland, and 
although a poor man, and obliged to travel 
mostly on foot, he said the Lord so sustained 
him with holy zeal and bodily strength, that 
his feet were made like hind’s feet 

In the account of bim, it is said, that upon 
the 16th of Eleventh month, 1694, it pleased 
the Lord to send him to Ury, the house of 
Robert Barclay, the writer of the Apology. 
He came by the way of Aberdeen, Kinmuck 
and Kingswell. 
made instrumental in the Lord’s hand in 
bringing forth into a public testimony for 
the Lord, the eldest daughter of Andrew 
Juffray. 

After some other precious meetings at 
Robert Barclay’s bouse, on a Fifth-day night, 
after supper, he bad a blessed opportunity 
with several young people, whose names he 
gives. They were so overcome with their 


feelings that they were made to cry out, and | 


Robert Barclay, Jr., aged 22, spoke a few 
words of living exhortation to the young 
people, acknowledging bis unfaithfulness in 
not speaking in a previous meeting. After 


a night of rejoicing at the Lord’s “goodness | 


nd work, Peter Gardiner on Sixth-day had 
another blessed meeting witb the children 0° 
the family. when Christiana Barclay, aged 
14, had her mouth opened in prayer. On 
Seventh-day he had another blessed meeting 
among the cbildren, and on First- day a good 
meeting about the middie of the day, the 
life and power of the Holy Spirit so attend- 
ing him in bis service, that many bearts 
were reacbed and others astonish: d. In this 
meeting Jane Molleson’s mouth was opened 
in testimony. The same evening be had 
another meeting, in which David Barclay, 
aged 12, Catherine, aged 16, and Christian 
Barclay, the younger, had each of them a 
testimony to the truth. Notwithstanding 
all this, the account states that Peter felt 
the life stopped in one there, and at last 
named the person, desiring him te clear him 
self. — so John Chalmers, the school 
master of the family, aged about nineteen, 
and afterwards an acceptable minister in 
Dublin, stood up and said a few words by 
way of testimony. Then Peter Gardiner 
felt easy, and concluded the meeting in 
prayer. 

After having thus had nine good little 
meetings in the school-room, on the following 
morning be had a farewell meeting, and at 
the end of the garden, where they parted, 
Robert Barclay, the father, had a living 
testimony to the Lerd’s goodness and 


In the last place be was| 
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truth. At Montrose, P. Gardiner had meet- 
ings in the evening, morning, noon, and 
again at night, very similar to the work in 
our day. 

Thus we find this devoted messenger of 
the glad tidings going forward in his work, 
and bringing even the youug to an open 
confession of Christ, and to the use of the 
gifts God had given them. So earnest was 
he that he did not besitate to call upon some 
by name to be faithful in confession, and to 
be pressed out into the Lord’s service. Thus 
the word of the Lord grew and multiplied 
in those days, and when I look abroad now 
upon the work of the Lord, and mark the 
faithfulness of many of the servants of 
Christ, I can but think we are, approaching 
again the dawning of a brighter day for our 
eburch. Andas I look out over the dark 


}night of sin that covers our world, I can 
| take up the words of the watchman of old, 


“Lo, the morning cometh.’’ May the Lord 
hasten the day when more faith! ulness may 


| be found in all our borders. 


Joun Y. Hoover. 
West Branch, Iowa. 


- 
AN OBJECTION. 

Objection.—The baptism of the Spirit can- 
not be here intended (Matt. xxviii. 19), be- 
cause this baptism is to be administered by 
men; Jesus Christ was the alone minister 
of this baptism. 

Answer.—The Apostle saith that God bad 
made them able ministers of the New Testa- 
ment; not of the letter, but of the Spirit, 
for the letter k Ileth, but the Spirit giveth 
life (2 Cor. iii. 6.) 

Mark, they were made able ministers by 
God of that which giveth life, and that they 
did minister the Spirit by the imposition of 
hands is manifest (Acts xix. 6). andin many 
other Scriptures. Indeed, the Apostles were 
not able of themselves, or by any virtue or 
strength of their own, to beget man to God, 
or to baptize man into His name and power, 
but their sufficiency was of God. 

Again, Paul was sent to the Gentiles to 
open their eyes (Acts xxvi. 18). Now, 
opening the eyes of the blind is as peculiar 
to Cirist as baptizing with the Spirit ean be. 

When Christ gave His Apostles commis- 
sion to teach baptizing, He to!d them “ All 
power is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth,” and bid them not to depart from 
Je usalem, but wait for the promise of the 
Father, * * * and that then they should 
receive power. Whut to do? To baptize 
with water, or to baptize into the name with 
the same baptism wherewith they themselves 
were baptized? See Matt. xxviii., and Actsi. 
—PENINGTON. 
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In 1875 there were only 330 head of cattle | 
shipped from the U.S. to Great Britain ; in 1876, | 4 C 
| letter from the Friends of Salem, Mass, in reply 


there were 1,100 sent; in 1877 the number in- 
creased to 30,000, and in 1878 to 68,000. 


THERE are at the present time nearly 100,000 
miles of telegraph lines in the United States (ex- 
cluding railway) involving the use of about 250,- 
ooo miles of wire. There are over 10,000 officers, 


and during the past year nearly 30 000,000 of mes- | 


sages have been sent. The receipts were nearly 
$12,000,000, and expenses about $7,500,000, 
Next to the United States, Russia has the most 
extensive system of telegraph lines, namely, 
58,000 miles; Italy comes next with 45,000 
miles ; next France with 34,000, Great Britain 
has about 26000 miles, and Germany 24,000 
miles. 


THE great co operative companies of England, 
have their articles of food examined by an ex- 
pert whose name is announced among the offi 
cers of the company. The first of the larye 
grocers who shall adopt the same course, may 
be expected to secure a custom which will amply 
repay the cost. 


AN English paper credits America with fifteen 
inventions and discoveries 
These are : The cotton gin ; the planing machine ; 
the grass mower and grain reaper; the rotary 
printing press; navigation by steam ; the hot air 
or caloric engine; the sewing machine; the 
India rubber industry; the machine manufac- 
ture of horse shoes; the sand-blast for carving ; 
the gauge lathe; the grain elevator; artificial 
ice manufacture on a large scale; the electro- 
magnet and its practical application; the. com 
posing machine for printers. 


ARBITRATION vs. WAR.—The cost of the 
armies and navies of all the nations which call 
themselves civilized, says the Advocate of Feace, 
amounts to a thousand million dollars each year, 
in limes of peace. In order that these nations 
may assume a defensive attitude and be ready to 
protect their rights, or assault the rights of some 
other nation on slight provocation, five million 
able-bodied men are taken from the active pro- 
ducing portion of the people, and a burden of 
tweive dollars per year is laid upon each of those 
who remain at work, for the support of standing 
armies and navies. When wars occur the ex- 
pense is, of course, greatly increased, and bur- 
dens of debt contracted which require years to 
wipe out. 


COLONEL GORDON, the English Pasha in the 
employ of the Khedive of Egypt, is breaking up 


the slave trade in far southern Egypt. Suleiman, 
the leader of the slavers, who escaped at the last 
battle, has mustered a force and hastened to 
Darfur where he expected to find plenty of dis- 
contented spirits to join his standard. Colonel 
Gordon, however, returned to Darfur. He has 
boldly asserted his intention and ability to sup 
press the slave trade in those regions, and al- 
though his violent methods are unchristian, they 
may be overruled to some good end. Far more 
is to be hoped from the influence of the mission- 


aries who, like Livingstone, discard weapons | 


and teach peace and good-will to men. 


of world-wide use. | 
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SALEM FRIENDS AND THE OLD 
PURITANS. 


The Boston Advertiser prints the following 


to an invitation to be present at the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
First Puritan Church at that place. It isa happy 
thing that two centuries and a-half have brought 
the Societies so much nearer to each other in 
their Christianity. 


SaLem, Mass., Eighth month, 1879. 
To the First Congregational Church and Society 
in Salem, F. Israel, Minister : 
Your kind invitation of Eighth month, Ist, 
came to hand duly, and we have in reply to say: 
Our Quaker forefathers refused to acknowledge 


| any of the colonial Puritan churches, as churches 


of Christ. They held that the Spirit of Christ 
was not in them. certainly not in a keeping, in a 
saving degree; that they did not “ deal justly 
and love mercy” in their intercourse with 
the Indian tribes; that the “golden rule” 
was at times utterly lost sight of by them; that 
they were not founded upon the law of charity, 
which is the law of love; that the Colonial Legis- 
lature and magistracy were compacted with them 
to overcome evil with evil, not to ‘‘ overcome 
evil with good,” and that some of the most cruel 
and barbarous enactments for the restriction of 
religious liberty had their inception in the hearts 
of the so-called clergy. 

So holding and so declaring, our early Friends, 
as we have already said, refused to acknowledge 
these bodies as churches, and so refusing to ac- 
knowledge them, they suffered stripes, imprison- 
ment, and death. You will readily see, therefore, 
that any participation by us in the proposed ex- 
ercises on the 17th iust. would be a virtual ad- 
mission that they were in error and a tacit set- 
ting aside of the testimony which they sealed 
with their blood; and, moreover, we feel quite 
confident that yourselves, as a religious body, 
look back upon that early setting up of aso-called 
church establishment as being very much in the 
letter, and that the real church life, the real 
Christ-life, did not commence until many years 
later, when the “fruits of the Spirit’’ began to 
appear, and patience and meekness and brotherly 
kindness and charity were manifest. We are 
glad even to believe that you are standing to-day, 
asa society, largely upon the same ground that 
these our forerunners in the truth occupied when 
persecution was meted out to them, and sorrow 
and suffering were their portion, because of 
their faithfulness. We would not celebrate the 
going forth of Paul to Damascus, his heart filled 
with hatred and his lips breathing forth threats 
of bloodshed, but we would commemorate the 
event of his coming under the power of the Gos- 
pel and into the pure and peaceable light of 
Christ. 

And furthermore, we do realize that this is a 
time when solemn questions are presented to, 
and grave responsibilities are resting upon, all 
who “name the name of Christ’’ in this and in 
every land. The poor Freedman, escaping from 
under the hand of injustice, demands aid and 
counsel. The Asiatic, landing upon our West- 
ern shore to seek an asylum in this New World, 


| needs to be shown that Christianity is something 
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more than a name, The Indian still suffers, be- | 
cause men refuse to be merciful, and the whole 
nation pays the penalty. The intemperate and 
unlawful use of alcoholic drinks tends to fill and 
overflow our prisons, The short-sighted and 
wicked resorting to the arbitrament of blood- 
shed calls loudly for united and determined ef- 
forts on the part of all true followers of the Prince 
of Peace, to the end that a tribunal of nations 
may be established. The busy activities of trade 
and commerce bring to us great blessings, but 
they likewise surround us with peculiar tempta- 
tions ; the rule of competition may be so closely 
followed that men shall forget the Christian pre- | 
cept, ‘to prefer one another,” and the Divine 
command, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” Those who amass riches should be | 
exhorted, that they do not hoard them for selfish 
purposes, and so become spiritually poor; but | 
to distribute liberally for the help of mankind | 
and for the glory of God. And that all who 
labor, in whatever field, should receive just and 
generous compensation, and that they be not 
burdened with overmuch toil. May we each in| 
our several places be found faithful, and so} 
watchful unto prayer, individually, that we may 
know the will of God concerning these matters 
and receive grace to do it. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of Salem 
Preparative Meeting of Friends, 

WILLIAM CHASE, Clerk, pro. tem. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MO. 20, 1879. 


WITH the fresh, cool autumn days, comes the 
time for entering upon the campaign of another 
ten months’ active Christian effort. Let this be 
directed to living, practical issues—first, personal 
holiness, abstinence from all sin through Christ's 


all-sufficient grace—fulfilment of God's will! 
through Christ's all-sufficient strength. This will | 


include rigid commercial honesty in the pressure | 
of competition and the springing up of prosper- 


ous trade, and sharp avoidance of those amuse- | 


ments which surely sap virtue,—but withal a life 
of cheerful Christian usefulness. 

Next come the objects of associate action ;| 
meetings for direct worship in spirit, through | 
Jesus the Mediator, held under the felt presence | 
of the Holy Spirit granted to individual and | 
united prayer. The preaching of the word, not 
the word of man, but indeed the word of God, is 
“not in the words which man’s wisdom teach-| 
eth, but which the Holy Spirit teacheth, com- 
paring spiritual things with spiritual.” Then 
teaching in Bible-schools and classes, both for | 
members and in mission schools and meetings. 
This should be plain, direct, given with the 
object of bringing to a life of faith in and obedi- 
ence to Christ, yet with the attractive power of 
a personal enjoyment of what is taught. The 





lto advocate it. 


teaching should be not sectarian, yet denomina- 


tional, drawing the pupils to active participation 
with the organized church—in the spirit, ‘Come 
thou with us and we will do thee good.” 

After these primary labors for the full salva- 
tion of souls, and running parallel with them, 
comes the vital question of temperance ,—one to 
be advocated with energy, and zeal, on wise 
Christian grounds,—the two great principles 


|being, “Lead us not into temptation,’ and 


hence total abstinence for one’s own sake ; and “I 
will drink no wine while the world standeth, lest 
I make my brother to offend,” total abstinence 
for my brother’s sake, of whom in the Divine 
sight I am in degree a keeper. 

One of the greatest theologians of America, in 
a recent article on the “ Progress of Christian- 
ity in the United States,” refers to many matters 


|of great importance, in which the church in 


America has been engaged, including the wel- 


\fare of the Freedmen, Indians and Chinese, 


temperance, &c., but makes no mention of the 
great question of Peace. Yet it must more and 
more claim the attention and support of the 


|Christian church, and those who recognize its 


immense importance should continue zealously 
If then this coming year 
our energies are directed to these and other 
practical issues as fellow-workers with God, He 
will make the humble efforts of His people effec- 
tive, and the year will leave its mark for good 
on all coming time. 

PUBLIC MEETINGS at the times of holding 
Quarterly and Yearly Meetings are very desir- 
able: and useful. They give opportunity for 
religious fellowship, and for preaching the Gos- 
pel to the thoughtless, which could scarcely be 
found otherwise. But; every right effort should 
| be used to secure order, attention, quiet and 
| sobriety at such times. Arrangements should be 
|made, including, if necessary, the aid of the 
civil authorities, to prevent injury to morals and 
violation of the proper observance of First- 
day. With proper care much good can be gained 
by such meetings, and the harm reduced to the 


| least. 


-- -.- 


THE article on Positivism will interest some 
thoughtful readers. It is ever necessary to be 


| awake to “discern the time,” to understand what 


men are thinking. Though fallen, man retains 
capacity for direct spiritual impressions. The great 
primary doctrine is that of the 139th Psalm, that 
a most loving God, who is a Spirit, is everywhere 
present, whether the man ascend to the heights of 
heaven or hide himself in the darkness and igno- 
rance of the utmost parts of the earth; that in 
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whatever place, God can know him, care for him, | 
and so affect him as to in line him against evil, 
and to all good. This lies at the foundation of | 
all religion, and from it all the glorious fulness | 
of Christian truth is built up. With this great | 
doctrine ‘‘philosophy and science can have no} 
real controversy, and the severely critical spirit 
of the age can not disprove or even deny it.” 
Once granted, all Christian truth follows, how- 
ever slow men may be to admit and receive it. 


THOMAS WILSON, a member of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting, has recently deceased at the 
advanced age of 90. He retained the mental 
vigor, which was so characteristic of him, 
almost to the last, and died in the faith of 
Christ. He was an ardent and successful mer- 
chant and man of business through much of his 
long life, was always a moral and honorable 
man, but when over seventy years of age e:tperi- 
enced the great blessing of a renewed heart, 
through faith in Christ, and joined the Society of 
Friends. Since then he has been active in works 
of kindness, and a manager of several charitable 
associations. At an expense of $22 000 he built 
and established the school adjoining Friends’ 
Meeting-House on Eutaw street, and was much 
interested in the work of the church. He left 
$5,000 to the Monthly Meeting to aid “in the 
erection of a new mission-house on a lot owned 
by the Meeting.” He leaves $5,000 each to the 
“Baltimore Manual Labor School for Indigent 
Boys ;”’ to the “ Home of the Friendless ;” to the 
“Baltimore Orphan Asylum;" to the “ Boys’ 
Home Society of Baltimore.” 

In early manhood he lost his two children, 
while they were still small, and recurring to this 
in his will, and to the invitation of our Lord to 
little children, he leaves to the “Sanitarium for 
Children of Baltimore,"’ which he had incorpo- 
rated during his life-time, property to the value 
of $500 coo, 

He had noticed the struggles of the poor in a 
large city, especially of women dependent on 
sewing,—perhaps to support a family of father- 
less children,—and leaves the sum of $100 000 to 
the “ Fuel Saving Fund of Baltimore City,” 
which had already been incorporated during his 
life by his desire. 

Those who knew Thomas Wilson well are 
assured that the love of Christ furnished the mo- 
tive to his charities,and inclined him to make 
provision while still living for a right use of his 
estate. In this he was an example to those who 
are blessed with large means. 

Our colleges have a special claim upon the 
notice of these. They are in urgent need of 
free scholarships or additions to their general 
funds to make them more efficient. There is a 
large class of young men among us who have 
talents to become educators of the higher class, 
or to fill other useful positions, but who have not 
the means to secure a collegiate education, 

The experience of Haverford College has 
proven.that every increase of free scholarships 
results in the education of young men who are 
among the very best students of the college, and 
whose after lives have been made far more valu- 
able to themselves, the church, and the world. 
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The wisdom of administering large estates by 


| their owners during their life time has been 


amply verified, and it seems more in accord with 
the stewardship in which the Christian, bought 
with a price, holds all with which he is entrusted. 


DIED. 

CHASE.—At Worcester, Mass., on the 4th of 
Eighth month, 1879, Anthony Chase, an Elder, aged 
88 years. Holding positions of trust and influence in 
a long and useful life, he was conspicuous for diligence 
and integrity, and was eminently a God-fearing man. 
Ardently attached to the principles of the Society of 
Friends, he commended them by his Christian walk 
and conversation to the respect of an intelligent com- 
munity, to which before he entered it they had been 
almost unknown. The wide influence he exerted 
showed how potent is a manly and upright character. 
He delighted in aiding the young, and was much re- 
sorted to as a counsellor by men of every class. Pos- 
sessing in a peculiar degree the gift of religious sym- 
pathy, both with ministers in their exercises and bap 
tisms, and with Christian disciples in the various trials 
of life, his words of counsel and encouragement were 
sometimes singularly timely and effective. He was a 
man of a prayerful spirit. As years increased, his 
love for his Saviour deepened, and he became more 
active in His service. Enabled to perform the duties 
of an important office, and to participate in the affairs 
of the church, till within a few weeks of his death, 
he departed in peace, with a serene and steadfast faith 
in his crucified and risen Lord, 

HARRIS.—At his residence, in Catskill, N. Y., on 
the 28th of Sixth month, Samuel Harris, a member 
of New York Monthly Meeting, in the 72nd year of 
his age. He was son of the late David F. Harris, of 
Saybrook, Ohio. 

As a business man, Samuel Harris was energetic, 
persevering, and of the strictes: integrity. He com 
manded the respect and confidence of all with whom 
he had business relations. He was just and liberal to 
those in his employ, and the sincere grief manifested 
by the hundreds of employees of his mill, on the 
occasion of his funeral, attests the estim ition in which 
he was held by those whese business relations made 
them fitting judges of his merits and character. It 
might be justly said he was the “ poor man’s friend.” 
In religion he was a Quaker, having adopted the faith 
of his parents. He died in the full assurance of the 
reward that awaits those who die in the Lord. 

STARBUCK.—Suddenly, in Guilford county, North 
Carolina, on the 28th of Eighth month, 1879, in the 
fifty seventh year of his age, Lewis Starbuck, a be 
loved member and mimister of Dover Monthly Meet- 
ing. This dear Friend was in usual health, had at- 
tended his Fifth-day morning meeting with his wife, 
and having gone to plow in the evening a short dis- 
tance from the house, his wife observing the team 
standing, repaired to the spot, and found to her great 
grief, the lifeless corpse of her loving husban', with 
a pleasant smile upon his countenance, as he lay in 
the fresh-plowed furrow, with his face looking toward 
Heaven. 

Iie was an earnest and faithful worker in every 
department of the church; a diligent searcher of the 
Scriptures, and most ardently attached to the 
Bible school, having for a number of years labored 
earnestly in this work. The true Christian graces 
which he possessed, added toa naturally sweet and 
pleasant disposition, endeared him to all with whom 
he mingled, and rendered him an agreeable and 
pleasant companion, both to the aged and to those in 
the younger walks of life. He had often spoken to 
his wife of death, saying he was ready at any time to 
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! 
go and dwell with his blessed Saviour, that if he | 
should fall by the wayside, in the field, at home, dl 
away from home, all would be well. His friends | 
mourn not as those who have no hope, for though | 
death came without a moment’s warning, he was found 


with his lamp trimmed and burning. | 





| 
—— Es | 


NOTES. 





THE island of Borneo is seven times as large | 
as Pennsylvania, and has 3,000,000 inhabitants, | 
who are partly Malays and partly Dyaks. The| 
Rhenish Socicty has carried on missionary work | 
among the Dyaks since 1835, and also two or| 
three Church of England missionaries, but they | 
have had small success. Nearly half of the 
people are heathen, but Mohammedanism has | 


made progress of late in the west and southeast 
of the island. 


THE progress of Protestantism in Italy is 
shown by the number of church buildings lately 
converted from Roman to Protestant uses The 
Free Church is said to have transformed into | 
chapels the Oratory of the Convent of San Sa- 
cobo, at Florence, and that of San Simone, at} 
Milan. The Waldensians will make similar 
changes in three church buildings at Naples, 
Verona and Milan. In the latter citv the author- | 
ities have resolved to cede to the Waldensians | 
a church-building formerly Roman, while at| 
Rome the Waldensians are building a new| 
chapel in the centre cf the city. 


Pastor MCALL, who has been so successful 
in his missions among the workingmen of Paris, 
where there are thirty-three ‘‘ Gospel Halls,”’ has 
extended his operations to Bordeaux. He has 
opened a hall in that important town, and the | 
services have attracted much attention. There 
are 8,000 persons attending at the preaching | 
halls in Paris, and 3,000 children under Chris- 
tian instructions. 

AT St. Servan, says Zhe Christian, Dr. Som- 
erville, the Scotch Evangelist, held lately a 
series of evening services for the English resi- 
dents. He was told that none of the French | 
inhabitants would dare to attend. But a few 
strayed in, apparently to hear the music, and 
each night the number increased, till it was pro- 
posed to hold meetings especially for them. They 
accepted the proposal with thanks, and the 
meeiings were crowded. For eight nights the 
services were continued, anda hall has been 
taken for six months tocontinue them. This 
seems to be another of the many instances in 
which evangelizing efforts in France have been 
hailed by the common people. 

THE churches of the Dakota mission are 
twelve in number, of which three are under the 
Presbyterian, and the rest under the American 
Board. Their report for the year encing Third 
month 31, 1879, gives total numbers 824; of 
whom 41 were added on profession of faith. The 
Bible-school members were 443, missionary con- 
tributions $276; for support of pastor $626; for 
miscellaneous purposes $214. Those Indians, 
so lately ignorant of Christianity, have thus 
given $276, for carrying the truth of the Gospel 
to others of their race—a noble example. 


T. A. WILLIAMSON went as missionary to the 
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steady, persevering labor, died in 1879. He 
worked forty years upon the translation of the 
Bible into Dakota, in which he was assisted by 
S. S. Riggs, and lived to see the whole Bible 
translated, revised and in the printer's hands. 
He was untiring in perseverance, of inexhausti- 
ble faith and courage, and thus slowly but surely 
overcame great and many difficulties. He was 
honored and loved by the Indians, among whom 
he labored so faithfully. 


THE Oneida Community, of New York, have 
unexpectedly yielded to the Christian public 
sentiment of the State. J. H. Noyes, the founder 
of the Community, has advised its members to 
give up the hateful system of complex marriages, 
and to adopt two states, both permitted, the lat- 
ter to be preferred. These are the married and 
the celibate conditions. The Community is said 
to have promptly accepted the proposal, and this 
great scandal to America has ceased. 


THE pressure of public sentiment against the 
Mormon system of polygamy grows, and as the 
power of United States law has just begun to be 
exered against this iniquity, itis to be hoped 
that, like the Oneida people, the Mormon lead 
ers may see the coming wave of a slow moving 
but mighty sentiment of right, and make a simi- 
lar change. 


- 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION AND NO STAND- 
ING ARMIES.—The friends of Peace everywhere 
are now concentrating their efforts in behalf of 
international arbitration as a preventive of 
war. Already much has been done in this way. 
We have registered from time to time the cases 
in which arbitration has been successfully re- 
sorted to by nations. Such instances are occur- 
ring every year, and must increase. The United 
States agrees to insert a clause in all treaties with 
other nations, declaring that arbitration shall be 
used before resort to arms. [European nations 
to some extent have done the same, and Peace 
men should bring every effort to bear to induce 
nations to put such a clause in all treaties. 
The Womens Peace and Arbitration Auxiliary 
of England, have lately issued the following ap- 
peal in view of the horrors of late European 
wars, the gross injustice of those now raging with 
African and Asiatic peoples, and the fearful bur- 
den which standing armies are to the citizens of 
European nations, 

An Appeal.—The Committee of The Women’s 
Peace and Arbitration Auxiliary venture to 
make an earnest and special appeal at this time 
of general national distress and calamity, be- 
seeching ‘“‘all who profess and call themselves 
Christians” to interest themselves in a_ prog- 
ressive movement, which has for its object the 
love and well-being of our fellow-creatures the 
wide world over. 

This Society is trying to promote the adoption 
of the more rational and enlightened means of 
International Arbitration to supersede the horri- 
ble barbarism of the war system, still maintained 
by so-called Christian countries in common with 
heathen and savage communities. 

We advocate, also, the simu/taneous disband- 
ing of the huge armies which crush the countries 
of Europe with their burdens of opp essive taxa- 
tion. We ask each reader, can we hear of, and 


Dakotas in 1835, and after forty four years of, witness, without shuddering and horror, the 
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starvation, the abject poverty, the mi-ery and 
disease, always accompanying the frightful des- 
titution which prevails among the lowest masses 
of our own land, to say nothing of other lan:ls, 
and not feel how millions of public money are 
wasted for purposes of destruction, when fulfilling 
Christ's command and “loving our enemies” 
would utilize those millions for purposes of con- 
struction, thereby disarming the foe of his 
enmity, converting him to friendship, and caus- 
ing our own moral waste at home to ‘* blossom as 
the rose ?”’ 


Oh, Christians, let a great and united voice | 


soon be heard proclaiming that war with all its 
hate and barbarism, shall exist no longer, but 


be henceforth consigned to the darkness of the | 
Dear reader, we beseech you to think of | 
your responsibility in this matter; oh! help to} 


past ! 


swell this voice and stem the tide of human suf- 
fering We appeal to you, inthe name of Christ, 
and for the Truth’s sake, to help forward the 
work. Signed on behalf of the Committee, 

E. M. Sourney, Hon, Sec'y. 


2 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 
(Concluded from page 77.) 

Third day Morning.—While the people were 
assembling, the hymn “ We praise Thee, UO God, 
for the Son of Thy love,”’ was sung by many 
present, at the conclusion of which a Friend 
knelt in prayer. Opening Minute was read. 
Men and women in joint session. The Commit- 


tee to consider the proposition from Indiana 
Yearly Meeting propose that it be respectfully 
declined, which was approved by the meeting. 
The Committee on Indian Affairs presented as 
their report the Tenth Annual Report of the As- | 


sociated Committee on 
official connection of the Committee with the 
Government had ceased. The present condition 
of the Indians at all the Agencies was thought 
favorable for mission work. What shall we do 
now? It was proposed that we see that all our 
obligations be carried out, and then act as we 


Indian Affiirs. The 


may think best; for the present continue the| 


committee, encouraging them to look specially 
to the religious interests of the Indians. 
was approved by the meeting. S. 
spoke of his visit to the Indians 
show great improvement in their condition since 
Friends took charge of them. 
more self-supporting, and many of their chil- 
dren are in school and under religious influence. 
The work is useful and should be carried steadily 
on, both as to their outward and spiritual con 
dition. 

Report of Mission Board was read. J. N. Pur- 
ker presented a report of his work in Tennessee, 
and gave a verbal account of his school at Lost 
Creek, and of his work in other particulars. The 
meeting was interested in the account. 

E. L. Comstock gave a brief account of her 


Pumphrey 


visit to Tennessee; spoke encouragingly of the| 


labors of Dr. Garner, B. Coppock, J. N. Parker 
and others, and hoped more of our Friends 


would heed the Macedonian cry, ‘“‘ Come over| 
Tne cry comes from Kansas to| 


and help us.” 
work for the colored refugees. The Governor of 
Kansas is in perplexity as to what is to be done 
for them next winter. 


This | 
The statistics | 


They are now} 
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A contribution was taken up, amounting to 
$249 to be divided between J N. Parker and B. 
Coppock. 

S. Pumphrey spoke on mission work. 

A committee to consider the subject of forming 
a Foreign Mission Board, was appointed, to act 

| independently or in connection with other Yearly 
| Meetings. 

| Micajah C, Binford spoke on mission work, and 
read a minute from the Mission Board of Indiana 
| Yearly Meeting, inviting the co-operation of Ohio 
| Friends in the work. A committee of five was 
appointed as a Missionary Board, to act alone or 
with a Friends’ American Missionary Associa- 
tion should other Yearly Meetings unite in it. 

J Clark, of England, expressed his thankful- 
ness for being present to-day ; would remember 
it through life. ‘he Lord had laid a great responsi- 
| bility on Engli h-speaking people ; He had given 

us a wide country, great influence, also treasures 
of gold. We should use them all to His glory. 
| Missions in Asia and Africa and the islands of 
|the sea are to be encouraged. It was a great 
privilege to be permitted to have a part in the 
| work. Others rejoiced at the step taken to-day, 
| and prayed for the Lord’s blessing on the work. 
| Adjourned. 

Fourth-day morning —At the time for worship 
|a Friend read from Ezekiel where the Lord teils 
| the people of Israel, He will gather them from all 

countries where they had been scattered, and 
| adds, “ I do not this for your sakes, O house of 
Israel, but mine own holy name's sake.”’ The 
speaker proceeded to show that salvation to wan- 
dering sinners was God's gift, by faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and that it comes not by rea- 
soning, neither can we serve the Lord but by the 
power of His Spirit. 

S. E. Malleson gave at some length her personal 
experience from the time when the Holy Spirit 
showed her her condition at seven years of age, 
until she became a recorded minister among 
Friends. The closing portion of her experience 
was in connection with a general meeting held at 
Glens Falls, N. Y. This occasion had been 
much blessed to her. After some other religious 
exercises the Meeting for Business began. 

John Butler spoke of the condition of our 
school property at Jackson, Miss. E. Jones said 
the houses were very much out of repair, not at 
all fit for holding schools in them, The subject 
was referred to a committee. 

The Boarding-school Committee made a re- 
port. It was decided to leave the property under 
| their care another year. 

The report of Committee on Education and 
First-day Schools was read. The report of Com 
| mittee to Visit and Assist Subordinate Meetings 
was read. The report of Committee on Peace 
was read, and $240 recommended to be raised 
by voluntary contributions to forward the work, 

Fifth-day Morning.—After religious exercises, 
the opening minute was read, men and women 
meeting in jomt session, 

A Committee was appointed to name a mem- 
ber of the Representative Meeting in place of 
George K. Jenkins, deceased; also to fill the 
vacancy in a Mission Board. 

A Committee was appointed to consider the 
| propriety of building a house to accommodate 
|the Yearly Meeting at Damascus. Read the 

Annual Queries and answers thereto. 
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At this time Stanley Pumphrey bade us fare- 
well, saying: “The Lord is able to bless and 
keep. It is only as we have a membership filled 
with the power of God, that we can go forward 
efficiently with His work Let each look unto 
God and trust Him for the blessing, and trust 
Him now."’ Hoped the mission work would go 
forward prosperously. Let each one of us do 
our part et home; let each meeting be a centre 
of gospel light and true usefulness. Farewell in 
the Lord.” 

D. Hill had attended this Yearly Meeting 
several times. He never saw so much evidence of 
strength, of being grounded and settled on the 
true foundation. D fference of opinion is not an 
evidence of weakness, but, on the contrary, we 
may be different as the billows, yet one as the 
deep sea. 

S. E. Malleson offered prayer for S. Pum- 
phrey. 

D. B. Updegraff spoke in response to S, Pum- 
phrey. 

J. O. Binford said: “ Our responsibility is in- 
creased by attending Ohio Yearly Meeting. 
Brethren, let us be strong in the Lord.” 

Hymn sung, “May we meet beyond the 
river, in that celestial clime.” 

A. M. Kenworthy said: ‘I have attended this 
Yearly Meeting five times in succession ; have 
looked into your faces, brothers and sisters; we 
have knelt side by side, and my thanks go un to 
the Lord for His blessing. May the Lord bless 
you and me. The enemy says, ‘ Stop a little, 
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| An earnest desire was expressed that we might 
dwell deep, under a sense of our needs, and not 
| feel as did achurch formerly, that we were rich 
and in need of nothing, but that we might 
| realize that of ourselves we are poor and misera- 
| ble and blind and naked, and that it is only as 
we humble ourselves and look to the Lord alone 
for help and strength that we shall be truly 
blessed, remembering “it is not by might or 
by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord’ Min- 
| gled with a sense of our needs was a feeling of 
thanksgiving and praise for the goodness 
and mercy of the Lord to us. The presence 
| of the Lerd was manifest in the solemn, living, 
| silent worship with which the meeting was at in- 
tervals favored. 

In the afternoon the meeting for business con- 
vened. Minutes were read for the following 
ministers in attendance: Julia Ann McCool, 
Sarah C Coate, George J. Bartlett, of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting; Willis Kenworthy, Jefferson 
| Jackson, of Western ; Margaret Ballinger Sarah 
| P. Morrison, of Indiana; Catharine Hammer, 
| Ellwood Haworth and Albert A. Bailey, of Kan- 
sas, who were cordially welcomed, also the 
| Friends who accompanied some of them, and 
several who wer: present without minutes for 
neighboring Yearly Meetings. 





' CORRESPONDENCE. 


and keep what you have got.’ Let us remember 


it is more blessed to give than to receive.” 


Some routine business was transacted in sepa- | 
The Epistles to other Yearly | 


rate session. 
Meetings were read, and the Meeting concluded, 
to meet at Damascus the usual time next year, 
the Lord willing. 

The following statistics were reported, but were 
admitted not to be accurate: 

Families, 754 ; parts of families, 667 ; members. 
3889; males, 1845; females, 1965. Additions 
by birth, 40, request, 153; certificate, 37. Re- 
ductions by death, 50; removal, 52; resignation, 
27; disownment, 6. Families who read the 
Scriptures daily, 590; parts of families do., 179; 


families who negiect daily reading, 237; parts of 
Children of school age, 764; 


families do., 272 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND , Ninth mo. 4, 1879. 


Dear Friend:—The members of the 
Meeting of Ministry and Oversight of 
our [Western] Yearly Meeting bave just 
closed a called conference of two days, 
in which they were considering the dis- 
ciplinary enactments thought needful to be 
made by our Yearly Meeting, on the sub- 
jects of the Ministry and the acknowledg- 
ment of spiritual gifts. Most of the Quarter- 
|ly Meetings were represented, especially the 
first day. The committee on revision of dis- 
\cipline will meet on Third-day the 16th, at 


attending Friends’ schools, 74; attending public | which time the result of the action of the 


schools, 471. Ministers, 75; Elders, 169. Schools, 


}eonference will be laid before them. The 


20; time of continuance, ten months; pupils| matters considered relate to the acknowledg- 


enrolled, 1460; 
cers and teachers, 223; 


average attendance, 1053; off-| ment of spiritual gifts, especially those of 


, 223; members attending, 900; | evangelist, and pastor and teacher, liberating 


libraries, 20; volumes, 1201. 


—— -_ — — 


IOWA YEARLY MEETING. 





| ministers for service, and the material sup- 
|port of the ministry. The feeling largely 
| prevailed in the conference that the subjects 
| were of great importance in their relation to 


lowa Yearly Meeting commenced with meet-|the Society at large, and that while steps 
ings for worship in the upper and lower rooms | should be taken in advance on those subjects, 


of the Meeting house, 
Ninth month. 


In the meeting of Ministers and Elders, also 


Fourth-day, the toth of | they should be taken carefully. 


Our Yearly Meeting will have much im- 





























in the meetings for worship, the spirit of suppli- | portant business before it; we desire the 
cation in an unusual manner pervaded the | Prayer of Friends everywhere for the Lord’s 
assemblies, solemn.zing and contriting many | Power and blessing, and hope for a good at- 
hearts. The many vocal supplications and the |teudance of His messengers from other 
exhortations were with one exception brief, and| Yearly Meetings. Very truly, thy friend, 


all so harraonizing that they gave evidence that | 7 
they were inspired by the Head of the Church. Carvin W. Pritouarp. 
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CHEYENNE AND ARAPAHOE AGENCY, \ 
DaRLINGTON, IND. TeR., Ninth mo 4, 1879. f 


Dear Friend :—I am much obliged for thy | enaiiaie, tins 
kind offer to as-ist in securing good school | *P howe: 


I have been corresponding witb | 


workers. 
L. Tatum on this subject, and have this 
week telegraphed him to send us Linneus 
Roberts at once to take charge as superin 
tendent of the new mission school. 
just received authority to open schools. | 
Three of the teachers for new mission | 
school (Cheyenne) have arrived—Rachel 
Stanton, of Kansas; Ella Hubbard, and a 
ladv named Starr, from Indiana. The first 
was formerly employed at the old mission 
school, and the other two are recommended | 
by such men as C. F. Coffin and Charles 8. 


Hubbard, of Indiana, and bave had several | ¥ 


years experience in the Soldiers’ Orphans 3 
Home at Knightstown. We are still in need 
of some workers for minor positions, but the 
pay will scarcely justify them to come from 
any great distance. With the assistance of 
some of our friends in Kansas we hope to 
fill all the remaining positions with credit to 
the service. The new mission school build- 
ing is completed, and we think it a credit to 
the service. We succeeded in getting a 
photograph of it to-day—as soon as we can 
get some ‘‘prints” we will send one. The 


Arapahoe school is fast filling up, and as 


soon as furniture, &c., is received, we will 
open up the Cheyenne school. The ladies are 
now attending to cleaning house, putting 
down carpets, Xe. 

We wish to be remembered in our work, 
and desire to carry it on in such a way as 
will bear the closest scrutiny, and at the 
same time benefit the Indians under our 
charge. It seems sometimes as though the 
storms of opposition were almost more than 
we can stem. One bad man can undo more 
than a dozen good men can accomplish. Yet 
we cannot compromise with them; hence 
their ill-will. Thy friend, 

Jno. D. Mies, 


= 


FREEDMEN IN KANSAS. 
CotuMsBus, On10, Ninth mo. 9, 1879. 

Dear Friend:—Having been liberated by 
the Missionary Board of Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing to extend care to the suffering Freedmen 
of Kansas the present autumn and coming 
winter, I am now busily engaged in solicit- 
ing supplies for the prosecution of my work, 
and having made this place my head quarters 
as a central location, on account of railroad 
facilities, I desire to ask through the columns 
of Friends’ Review that all friends of the 


freedmen will extend a helping hand, and) ministry of John, to the soul-purifying min- 


forward to Joseph HH. Miller’s care all 


“moneys” and clothing fcr men, boys, wo-| witness that the one saving baptism is that 


of Christ with the Holy Ghost ; 


men, girls, and little children ; shoes, stock- 


| for Kansas. 


I have | 


| things to say unto you, 
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|ings, and yaro for knitting, also pins and 


needles, pin-cushions, knives and forks, 
bed-clothing especially will be 
much needed, and warm flannels for aged 
|and rheumatic persons and small children. 
| Direct care Joseph H. Miller, Columbus, O., 
Truly thy friend, 
E. L. Comstock 

E. L. C.’s address when at home is Rollin, 

| Michigan. 
- 
Fountain City, Wayne Co., Ind., Ninth mo, 1, 1879. 

Dear Friend:—I have been deeply 
thoughtful in regard to our Society. 1 am 
of the mind that the “ ordinances ” so called, 
were simply permitted by the Lord Jesus in 
ise and loving condescension because of 
existing circumstances. And in view of His 
words to His apostles, “I have yet many 
but ye cannot bear 
them now,” Iam inclined to believe that 
the non-use of these two rites was intended 
by Him to be the result of the experimental 
realization of those higher truths of which 
those rites are commonly regarded as the 
symbols, rather than of a positive probibi- 
tion ; and this very fact that the Lord per- 
mitted them, suggests to my mind the doubt 
as to the Scriptural right of any church to 
interdict their conscientious observance after 


” 


‘the manner of the primitive Christians. 


But while I feel thus disposed to be tolerant, 


| it appears to me that there is no substantial 


ground for going further than this and ele- 


|vating them into the importance of “ ordi- 


nances”’ of universal and perpetual obligation. 
I do not believe the Society of Friends can, 
as a distinct organization, outlive its avowed 
belief that to Christianity there appertains 
no mere outward rite or ceremonial, us be- 
ing commanded by the Lord, to be under all 
circumstances obligatory. 

I believe the fundamental principles of 
our Society are sound, and will bear the 
test of enlightened criticism. But Quaker- 


‘ism, rightly understood, is not a system of 


negations. Accepting the fundamentals of 
Christianity as held by all evangelical 
churches, it has, it is true, its distinguishing 
features ; but these are positive, rather than 
negative truths ; an answer to the question, 
“What is truth?” rather than “ What is 
error?’ If her true position is an advanced 
one, her mission is not to raise an outcry 
against those who, if in the rear, are never- 
theless following the Captain of salvation, 
but to help them forward; to urge the 
church to leave the rudiments and go on to 
perfection, to advance beyond the initial 


istry of the Lord Jesus ; to bear experimental 


the one in- 
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dispensable supper, feeding by faith on the 
flesh and blood of Christ, the bread of life. 
In short, the mission of Quakerism was, 
and is, to bear witness to Christ in His all- 
sufficiency ; to His atoning sacrifice, His un- 
changeable priesthood, His realized head- 
ship and presence with His church; to 
point to Him asa Saviour for all men who 
will accept Him; and to bring them into sub 
ordination to His authority, and union with 
Him, that thus, saved from their sins, and 


| 
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SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 





Local Earthquakes.—The earthquake at 
Lisbon, in 1755, was felt over a surface o 
40,000,000 sq. kilom. (24,855,000 sq. m.) or 
over a twelfth part of the earth’s surface. 
Such extensive shocks are generally attri- 
buted, by geologists, to volcanic action. 
Observers at the centre of the disturbed 
area perceive a vertical oscillation; the 
movements become more oblique on going 


freed from the trammels of tratlition and the | from the centre, the waves being propagated 
fetters of ecclesiasticism, they might, in| with a regularity which is not observable 
the true liberty of sons, serve Him without|in the ordinary local earthquakes of non- 


° ° é j ° ° 
fear in righteousness and true holiness, all | voleanie countries. 


the days of their life. 


cognize and act upon the fact that, while 
the essential principles of Christianity are 
unchangeable, the mode of applying and dis- 
seminating them may be varied from age to 
age according to existing circumstances ? 
Quakerism, we claim, is primitive Cbristi- 
anity revived; if so, then as a system, it is 
decidedly eclectic. 


Dr. Thiessing, in dis- 


| cussing some of the Swiss earthquakes, con- 
But have we not in time past failed to re | 


siders the amount of inorganic matter that 
is brought to the surface by mineral springs. 
It has been estimated that a single spriog in 


| Louéche (Leukerbad) annually brings 4,000- 


The true Quaker recognizing the present 


headship of Christ and the perceptible guid- 
ance of His Spirit, will not forestall the 


practical outworking of his faith by an un-| 


yielding adherence to usages and precedents ; 
but will discern that to “ follow in the steps 
of that faith” of honored predecessors, does 
not enjoin an exact imitation of them in all 
the details of faithful service; and while 
free from all men he will cheerfully make 
himself the servant of all, and willingly be 
“made all things to all men that by all 
means he might save some.” 
Very truly thy friend, 
Luke WoopDAarD 
noviyatt lalate 
FRIENDS’ BOOK OF MEETINGS. 

To the Editor of Friends’ Review—Dear 
friend: Some bundreds of copies of the new 
edition of the Book of Meetings are st.ll on 
band. Wm. G. Hubbard was at much pains 
aud labor and considerable expense in com- 
piling it, and I think we should show our 
appreciation of the service he bas rendered 
us by at least helping him off with the first 
edition. 

I carry my copy with me constantly, and 
should not know bow to do without it. The 
names and addresses of our ministers, here 
given for the first time, are a great addition 
to the interest and value of the book. The 


price has been reduced to fifty cents, and it 
ean be procured either from the agents, who 
will have supplies at the Yearly Meetings, 
or by mail direct from 
Wm. G. Hubbard, 
51 North Front street, Columbus, Ohio. 
PUMPHREY. 


Thy friend, STANLEY 





000 kilog. (8,818,485 lb.) of gypsum to the 
surface, or about 1620 cubic metres (2,119 
cubic yards), a quantity sufficient to 
lower a square kilometre (1,196,030 square 
yards, 247.11 acres, or more than one- 
third of a square mile) more than 16 
decimetres (5.25 feet) in a century. In 
the valley of Viege there are not less than a 
score of gypsiferous springs, each of which 
carries off annually 200 cubic metres (261.6 
c. yd.) of mineral. If we think of the thou- 
sands of fountains aud the immense dura- 
tion of their flow, we may form some idea of 
the importance of the transformations caused 
by their waters, and the violent superficial 
oscillations to which they give rise —Bull. 
de la Soc. Indust. 


Animal Artistic Appreciation.— I have 


in my possession a small picture in which 


several dogs are represented. A small 


| spaniel was frequently found standing on a 
‘chair before the picture and barking at it, 


and this was the only picture of which he 
took any notice."—P. B. M., in Nature. 


Microscopic Study.—Dr. Leidy, of this 
city, has spent eight years in the study of 
the lower forms of animal life. When asked, 
recently, why he had wasted so much time 
in looking at these unimportant creatures, ke 
replied: ‘*Since God has seen fit to make 
them, it seems to me that man should be 
willing to look at them.’’— The Exhibitor. 


Pigs Eating Birds.—The “ Challenger” 
expedition found that the pigs on Inaccessible 
Island, although feeding on the roots of the 
tussock and wild celery, live mainly on birds 
and their eggs. They have nearly extermi- 
nated a colony of Penguins on the south 
side of the island, the few birds that remain 


| having learned to build in holes under stones, 


where the pigs cannot reach them.—H. N 
Moseley. 
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Salmon Culture.—A million eggs of the 
Pacific salmon have been exported to New 
Zealand, and over 700,000 bave been hatch- 
ed, so tkat about 40 rivers have been stocked 
with the young fish. Through the great liber- 
ality of the American government, at the in- 
stance of Prof. Speacer F. Baird, Secretary of | 
the Smithsonian Institution, this invaluable 
addition to the future food resources of the 
colony has been effected at the cost of only 
a few hundred pounds to the Colonial gov- 
ernment.—James Hector. 


Stoats in Ermine Dress.—J. H. Gurney | 
and John Gatcombe report an unusual num- 
ber of stoats in England, which had assumed 
the ermine dress, either wholly or in part. 
In some cases the fur was entirely white; 
in others there was a very narrow line of 
brown around the eyes; in others the change 
was partial — The Zoologist. 

Rabbits Swimming.—We caught a very 
little rabbit in a hedge and let it go near the 
moat. It instantly set off towards the moat 
and jumped in. We rushed up, expecting to 
find it drowning, but found that it had got 
more than half way across the moat. As 
soon as it reached the other side it got on to 
the bank and into a hole.—P. S. Hutchinson. 


Shell-heaps in Dwellings.—Dr. Schlie- 
mann expresses his astonishment at finding 
immense numbers of cockle and mussel 
shells in the dwellings at Troy. The Fue- 
gians, who live almost exclusively on mus- 
sels and limpets, do not cast away the shells | 
as articles of refuse, but deposit a portion in 
the centre of the wigwam, and the remainder 
ina heap at the entrance.—R. W. Coppinger. 


Bags Made by Spiders.—At a meeting of 
the London Entomological Society, Sir 
Sidney Saunders exhibited a bay, said to be 
the production of a large species of spider | 
in the Fiji Islands. The natives are stated 
to split bamboos, and to place the pieces in | 
the form of a bag in the track of the spiders, | 
who weave the bag, and the strips are then 
drawn out. The Chairman said that if fur- 
ther inquiries confirm these statements, this 
will probably be the first known case of an 
articulate animal being made to manufacture 
directly, a fabric useful to man.— The 
Zoologist. 


Kriimmel estimates | 
the mean depth of the sea at 1877 fathoms, | 


Land and Sea.—Dr. 





or .4624 geographical miles; the mean 
height of the land at 420 metres or .0566 
miles; the volume of all dry land above the 
sea-level at 140.086 cubic miles: the volume 
of the sea at 3,138,000 c. m.; the ratio of the 
volumes of land and water at 1 to 22.4. If 
the mass of the solid land is reckoned from | 
the mean level of the sea-bottom, the former 


' 
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would be contained only 2.443 times in the 
sea space. There is probably a_ perfect 
equilibrium between the pressures of the 
land and of the sea.—Amer. Naturalist. 


<0. 


Thoughts suggested by the burial of Maria L. Sabin, 
of Providence, R. I., at South Uxbridge, Mass., 
Seventh mo. roth, 1879. 


Close by the shaded highway 
We laid her low to rest, 

A common travelled by way, 
A spot that God has blessed. 


The acre which He giveth 
Where the changing dust may lie, 
But the spirit, which He loveth, 
Ascends to Him on high. 


The place where many a mother, 
And many a maiden fair, 

Are sleeping here together, 
Beneath this balmy air. 


The place where pilgrim fathers, 
Who near the distant shore, 

The place where pilgrim brothers 
Oft look it o’er and o’er. 


The place where little tear drops 
Are scattered all around, 

The place where little rain-drops 
Oft fall upon the ground. 


The place where worldly travellers 
Oft pause awhile and think 

Upon their wayward journeying, 
Upon their dangerous brink. 


A place that is ever growing, 
Because we pass away, 

For death its seed is sowing, 
Before our heads are gray. 


A place for quiet thinking, 
A place for secret prayer, 
That we in God’s own keeping 
May for His heaven prepare. 


A. C. M. 


Woonsocket, R.1., Eighth mo 25, 1879. 
—————“-“((QO3— — —_ 
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FOR GOD. 


« Thou hast made us for Thyself, and our heart is 
restless till it rests in Thee.” —Augustine. 


Created for Thyself, O Lord, 

What joy lies hidden in this word ; 
For Thee to love—for loving Thee,— 
O glad, exalted destiny! 


Created for Thy very own, 

To see Thee on Thy holy throne, 
To praise through all eternity, 

O great and glorious destiny! 


The heart is restless out of Thee, 
Which, safe in Christ, at rest would be, 
Unspoken peace it there should see, 

O holy, happy destiny ! 


Dear hearts, who weary with unrest, 
Come home to Christ, and be most blest; 
Your Saviour now He waits to be, 


Decline not such high destiny ! H 
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W ANTED—A responsible party to take care of 
a Furnished House at Fifty-second Street 
Station, Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Apply to Horace J. SMITH, 
George's Hill. 
HE LONDON GENERAL EFISTLE 
T FOR 1879. 
Nicely printed on good paper, for general distribu- 
tion. Can be had for 30 cents per 100 copies, or 
$2.50 per 1,000 copies, of 


= 2. 


WILLIAM G. HUBBARD, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


-.o 


ANTED—A Teacher for Friends’ School at | 
Belvidere, Perquimans county, North Carolina. | 
One qualified to give instruction in the higher English | 
branches, also Latin and Greek. School favorably | 
situated in a settlement of Friends. School year to 
begin the 29th of Ninth month. 
Application may be made to either of the under- 
signed. JOSIAH NICHOLSON, 
3-4t Davip WHITE. 





= 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 15th inst. 


GREAT BRITAIN —The Manchester Guardian says | 
it is estimated that 30,000 persons are still out of work 
in Glasgow. The iron trades only are doing well. 
The building trades are in the worst condition, and | 
assistance for the unemployed will be again necessary | 
during the coming winter. The iron-masters of 


Yorkshire and Ayrshire met in Glasgow on the roth, 


and resolved not to accede to the demand of the 
workmen for increased wages, until the price of iron 
shall exceed 50s. per ton. Believing the revival of 
the iron trade to be only temporary, the masters will 
‘blow out” one-third of their furnaces. The cotton 
operatives of Ashton-under-Lyne have all struck on 
account of notice of a 5 per cent. reduction in their 
wages. Notices of reduction have been posted in the 
mills at Lancaster and Stockport. The earthenware 
manufacturers of Hanley have unanimously resolved 
not to renew contracts with the workmen except at 
ten per cent. reduction; and they oppose arbitration, 
which the men desire. This movement affects 60,000 
workers. The Manchester Guardian says that owing 
to the cheapness of provisions, the fall in wages is not 
so serious in its effects as the amount of reduction 
appears to indicate. 

The North Lancashire Cotton Operatives’ Associa- | 
tion has issued an earnest appeal to the masters against | 
the proposed reduction of wages, saying that trade | 
would be more improved by the general adoption of | 
short-time working for a few months. They argue 
that reduction of wages, reducing the purchasing 
power of the country, will ruin home trade and bring 
the operatives to pauperism. A meeting of limited | 
manufacturing companies at Oldham, on the 13th, 
resolved to work either alternate weeks or three days 
each week for a month. Other companies will go on 
short time immediately. 

A delegation of farmers from several counties of 
England and Scotland have sailed for Canada to in- 
vestigate the advantages of settlement in that country. 
Colliers in Staffordshire and Worcestershire, and 
cotton operatives of Padiham, Lancashire, are 
forming branches of the National Emigration As- 
sociation. 

All but one of the directors of the West of Eng- 
land. and South Wales District Bank, which failed not 








| slavery throughout his dominions. 
| million slaves were to be liberated about the middle 


| 254,641.02 were domestic. 


long since, have been committed for trial for publish- 
ing false balance sheets. 

IRELAND.—A meeting of the Home Rule League 
in Dublin on the 12th, appointed a committee to ar- 
range for calling a regularly elected convention of 300 
members, the number which formerly composed the 


Irish Parliament, to discuss Irish questions before the 


next session of Parliament. 

It is said that the cereal crops in Kings County 
have been virtually lost in consequence of heavy rains 
and floods which commenced on the 6th. Crop reports 
from County Down are also unfavorable. 

FRANCE.—A detailed statement of the French har- 
vest, by a competent agricultural authority, says it has 
been very good in four departments, good in seven, 
fair in twenty-four, poor in forty, and bad in fifteen. 
The aggregate crop will probably be 90,000,000 hec- 
tolitres, (2 5 6 bushels each), against 95.000,000 last 
year This will necessitate the importation of 5,000, 
000 or 6,000,000 hectolitres. A market journal of 
Paris estimates the quantity required from abroad at 


| fifteen or twenty millions hectolitres, and says it must 


be bought almost exclusively in America in competi- 
tion with England. 
ROUMANIA..—The District Councils have been con- 


| voked in extraordinary session in order to decide upon 


relief measures for the rural population, who are suf 
fering from famine caused by the failure of the maize 
crop. 

AFGHANISTAN.—Various and contradictory reports 
of the condition of affairs at Cabul have been received 
in India and thence in England. It is said that Ya 
koob Khan has written to the Afghan Governor of 
Candahar informing him of the outbreak at Cabul, 
and ordering him to follow the advice of the British 
authorities. One report, as yet not confirmed, is that 
Herat, Bodakshaw and Bualkh, have all revolted 
against the Ameer, and that the Mohammedans are 


| proclaiming throughout Afghanistan a “holy war” 


against the English and their allies, All accounts 
agree that the British troops in India nearest the bor- 
der are not in a condition for an immediate rapid ad- 


| vance, so much sickness having prevailed among them 


as greatly to lessen their effective force; while uncer- 
tainty as to the friendliness of the border tribes neces- 
sitates great care in keeping open their communica- 
tions with India. Troops have sailed from England. 
SouTH AFRIcA.—The British forces at the last 
accounts, about a month since, were said to be closely 
pursuing Cetewayo, who had divided his party and 
“taken to the bush.” General Wolseley, at a meeting 
held with some of the chiefs, had informed them that 
their own peace and prosperity depended upon the 
capture of Cetewayo, and that districts sheltering him 


| would be punished by burning their villages. 


CENTRAL AFRICA.—A correspondent of the London 
Times says that King Mtesa, ruler of the region near 


|the Victoria Nyanza, whose name has been made 


familiar by I1. M. Stanley’s narrative, has abolished 
At least half a 


of this month. 

DomEsTic.—The latest reports from Memphis show 
a diminished death record. 

An official statement has been published showing 


| the amount of business transacted by the Money Order 
| division of the Post Office Department for the fiscal 
| year ending Sixth month 3oth, 1879. The amount 


of orders issued was $90,495,094.97, of which $838,- 
The total increase over 
the preceding year was $7,005.033.24. The orders 
paid amounted to $88,817,294.16, of which $87,427,- 
047.26 were domestic. Lncrease in the year $6,614,- 
971.05. The foreign countries with which money 
orders are exchanged are Canada, Great Britain, 
Germany, Switzerland and I'aly. 





